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twenty-four. During all these hours of every day, 
the sewers in these localities are a sealed up mass 
of waste matter, which, accumulating with its own 
flow, and being forced back by the rising tide, not 
only sends forth poisonous blasts of the foulest air 
into the streets and dwellings, but frequently over- 
flows in fluid filth into the cellars, basement-floors, 
and low-lying garden-grounds of densely populated 
districts. The health of these neighbourhoods, of 
course, suffers in proportion, and thousands annu-|the new drains dip gradually to a depth below the 
ally sicken and die of fever and cholera, whose|main tunnels, before they join them. Where this 
lives would be spared were the drainage what it|is the case, pumping stations will be erected, and 
ought to be. Independent, too, of these awful de-|the sewage pumped up into the outfall drains, as 
fects, the existing drains, owing to their being so|fast as it accumulates. Provision is also made for 
long hermetically sealed up at their outlets, are|storms and sudden falls of beavy rain, or thaws, 
not safe to enter. It has happened repeatedly|by outlets (one at Kennington and another at 
that men who have gone down to repair them, have|Depthford) communicating with the river, and 
not come up again alive, and that others who went| where any abnormal deluge from the clouds will 
down to look for their companions have not come| discharge itself, over the ordinary flow of sewage,, 
up either. In some cases, the refuse from factories|into the Thames. In the western division, extending 
or chemical works has filled the culverts with car-|as to the river, from Queen’s Road nearly to Chis- 
bonic acid gas, which has been fatal to the work-|wick, as the level of the ground is very low, there 
men entering them, and in others, thousands of rats| will be no outfall for the sewage, but the drain will 
have been asphyxiated from the same cause, and|converge to a point opposite Battersea, where de- 
their bodies have been seen swarming forth at the|odorizing works will be established, and the fluid 
outfall, at the ebb of the tide. There is a class of|of the drains, after purification(?), be discharged 
men who enter the sewers with lanterns, to rake for|into the Thames. We can but regard this as an 
what they can find—taking terriers with them for|undesirable part of the plan, as tending to per- 
protection against the rats—and remaiving within |petuate the defilement of the Thames. 
the whole day, or night, as the tide compels. Some} The works were commenced at the close of the 
of these men have perished in their dismal prison, | year 1858, and it was then anticipated that they 
and their bones have been picked clean by the le-|might be brought to a conclusion in the course of 
gions of hungry rats. Practically, however, the|three years. Various causes, however, such as a 
grand objections against the existing drainage are| difficulty in obtaining materials, strikes, failures of 
upon an army of these moles busily at work far|!*8 inefficiency, which is most evident in rainy sea- | contractors, etc., have — rise . esenneies + 
away in the northern meadows, in the act of dig-|80"s and sudden floods, and the fact that it poisons lays, and he would be a bold speculator w ss “ 
ging a broad burrow deep down under the bed of|the river, both which objections it is expected will| pretend to determine the — ane when oe e 
the New River, whose channel they had diverted |be met by the system of drainage now in course of| grand undertaking will be completed. ss ile, 
for the occasion; and it was but the other day construction. the contractors appear to be busy enough; and al- 
that some thousand of them were mining for a The carrying out of an effective system of drain- though they do work underground, they make at 
week or so, and burning bricks enough to build a/®g¢ has been under the consideration of parliament times appalling demonstrations of the nature of 
new tower of Babel, at the foot of Highgate Hill ;|t various times since the year 1848, and the pre-/their operations. Never was such a demand for 
and now they have all vanished from both places |sent plan, the execution of which has been com-|bricks made before upon the beds of London clay 
alike, and left behind them no observable memorial | Mitted to the Metropolitan Board of Works, appears|—one contractor alone buying them at the rate of 
of their doings. The same thing is going on si-|*© comprise the best practical suggestions of scien-|a bundred thousand a day. 
multaneously throughout the whole circumference, tifie men most acquainted with the subject. From : Pending all this hard work, people are speculat- 
and centre too, of the modern Babylon, to the the circumstance that so large a proportion of the ing as to the probable result when it shall be fin- 
great temporary obstruction and inconvenience, |#Fea of London lies so low as to be near the levellished. It seems doubtful whether, with the gene- 
there is no doubt, of the inhabitants of the dis-|0f the Thames, it is impossible to drain the whole|ral outlet for the drainage so near as Barking 
iets thus summarily invaded and as it were|S8Urface effectively without finding a much deeper Creek and a little below Woolwich, London river 
turned inside outwards ; yet to the great final ad- level than the river presents. For all these low- will be really freed from the buisance which at 
Vantage, let us hope, not of them only, but of all lying districts, therefore, main sewers at a very low\times renders it intolerable. The tide may force 
Present and future dwellers in the vast and ever-|/evel are in course of construction, which will re-|it all back in a half diluted state, and we may be 
iereasing metropolis. ceive the drainage and carry it eastward, as far|little the better for all the money we shall have 
he old drains have been for years incompetent|#% Barking Creek on the north bank, and to Half-|spent. ‘The original proposition was, to carry the 
to the function they have to perform; and, inde- | ¥®Y Reach on the south bank of the Thames. drainage in vast tunnels right out to sea, at a cost 
pendent of the fact that they poisoned the river, From the low-level sewers, the soil will have to be of ten millions sterling ; but it is questionable, even 
y Were a nuisance, unwholesome, dangerous, and pumped out by pumping engines, and may either|if the money were forthcoming, whether that plan 
often fatal, An enormous proportion of the ground be received in reservoirs for deodorization and the| would answer: sea-water, being so saturated with 
% which London stands is so low, that the drains |formation of saleable manure, or discharged into|salt, will not take up other matters readily, and, 
1 connection with the houses empty themselves the river at a point so far from the metropolis as|as every one knows who has fallen in with a sewer 
into the river at a level considerably below high- to leave it unpolluted. On the other hand, where which empties itself into the sea, throws off gaseous 
water mark. In some places the outfall is so low,|the ground is sufficiently elevated to ‘allow of it,|impurities into the air, The drainage of London 
it is stopped by the tide for sixteen hours out the main sewers are constructed on levels high|discharging itself into the mouth of the Chames 
of the twenty-four; in other places it is still worse, enough to render the drainage self-acting, so that| might prove a cordon the reverse of sanitary, and a 
stoppage enduring for twenty hours out of|P¥mping will not be necessary. terrible plague to navigators. What is wanted, if 


A glance at the annexed plan, [plan omitted,] 
will give the reader an idea sufficiently accurate 
of the extent of the works now in course of con- 
struction. It will be seen that they provide for 
the whole of the area under the metropolitan juris- 
diction, with an extension outside that area on the 
north-east to Barking Creek, and that they consist 
of a number of main drains at different levels. 
In order to secure a sufficient inclination, some of 
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; From “The Leisure Hour.” 
The New Drainage for London. 


Iondon and its suburbs any time for these two 
years past and more, can hardly fail to have en- 
countered from time to time an obstacle to his pro- 

ss of more than ordinary character. In town 
pies found the highway heaped with cordilleras 
of clay, and the footways encumbered with moun- 
taius of brick, for the half mile together; and 
when extending his walks beyond the remotest su- 
burbs, he has met the same phenomena in the 
open fields—always attended by swarms of nay- 
vies and workers in brick and mortar, of labour- 
ers and overlookers, whom the earth swallows 
up and vomits forth at regular intervals, for a sea- 
son of greater or less duration—and then they 
vanish altogether, leaving no visible sign or token 
of their labours. One day last summer, we came 
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the idea of deodorizing and consolidating be aban-|ral; as also for himself, that he might find a place friend, Samuel Scott, had his faith proved, purified 
doned, is that the sewage be conveyed into a mass|of rest and peace. 


of fresh water sufficient to dissipate its noxious 
qualities before it is borne back by the tide. Ex- 
perience kas shown that purification by dilution is 
often effected both in tidal rivers and in rivers not 
tidal, without any interference on the part of the 
dwellers on their banks. Thus, the drainage of the 
city of Bath is received by the Avon; but an anal- 
ysis of its waters a few wiles below the city differs 
in no important degree from the same analysis made 
a mile above the city, before a particle of the sew- 
age has entered the river. The same thing was 
observed at Leicester, when analyses of the water 
drawn from the river a few miles above, and a few 
miles below the town, were made by a well-known 
professor for scientific and sanitaryends. It would 
follow that, independent of anything we know or 
can calculate upon, there is a purifying power in 
nature continually at work, which compensates the 
heedless recklessness of man, and keeps her ma- 
chinery in order, and that, therefore, with the most 
moderate attention on his part to the requisitions 
of cleanliness, he will be preserved from harm. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Diary of Samuel Scott, 


Notwithstanding that the peculiar constitutional 
temperament of Samuel Scott influenced him to set 
a very low estimate upon his growth and stability 
in the Truth, and often to take very humiliating 
views of his daily walk as compared with the per- 
fect example set by bis blessed Lord and Master, 
yet there is much deeply instructive matter con- 
tained in the diary which he believed himself re- 
quired to keep for some years, and which, after his 
death, was published, and has received the sanc- 
tion of the Society. In reading it over recently, 
we have been impressed with the peculiar force and 

neral application of some of the views and feel- 
ings recorded, and believing they may be interest- 
ing and instructive to many of the readers of “The 
Friend,”’ we have marked them for insertion in its 
columns. 

In the memorial concerning him, prepared by 
the Monthly Meeting of Hartford, his friends and 
fellow-members say : 

“This our beloved friend was born in Grace- 
church street, London, on the 21st of the Third 
month, 1719; and, as appears by an account left 
in writing by himself, ‘ was, in the seventeenth year 
of his age, remarkably favoured with a divine visi- 
tation; by which his understanding was enlightened, 
and the great beauty, heavenly order and economy 
of a truly religious life, at seasons even ravished 
his soul :’ and having walked in conformity thereto 
till about the thirty-fourth year of his age, he then 
came forth in the work of the ministry, in which 
his gift was truly edifying and convincing; tending 
much to awaken the attention of the careless and 
formal professor to the weighty concerns of truth 
and righteousness. 

“ He was a man fearing God and hating covet- 
ousness, deep in divine things, of a humble mind 
and benevolent disposition, extensive in christian 
charity, and unfeigned love to the brethren; very 
useful in the discipline of the church among us, 
for which he was well qualified ; yet very diffident 
of himself, ready to forgive, and seek forgiveness 
even of the meanest. 

“During the latter part of bis life, we were fre- 
quently deprived of his company at our meetings, 
especially those for discipline, by reason of the pre- 
valence of a disorder which had attended him for 
several years; notwithstanding which he was often 
in deep travail of soul for the restoration of inward 


“ A few days before his decease, being in a ten- 
der frame of mind, he expressed himself to a friend 
that visited him, in these words,—‘I have done 
with all things but one, and that is, working out 
my soul’s salvation with fear and trembing, through 
Him that worketh in me, both to will and to do of 
his own good pleasure.’ 

“ His removal was rather sudden; which, con- 
sidering his anxious concern respecting that awful 
event, was, we believe, to him a favour: and we 
doubt not he is entered into that rest which his 
soul so ardently longed for.” 

To this theeditor of the Diary adds the following : 

“ Such is the testimony to the character of the 
author of the following diary by many of bis friends 
and neighbours, who appeared best qualified to de- 
lineate the same. 

“Those who read the diary will probably ob- 
serve the difference, which apparently exists be- 
tween the foregoing account, and the description 
he has given of himself. His friends were chiefly 
guided in their judgment by his general conduct 
and actions ; but his spiritual eyes being opened to 
@ more extensive view of his real situation, his 
judgment of himself appears to have been formed 
by a comparison thereof, with that state of purity 
unto which all are called, and where all is beauti- 
ful, and not a spot or wrinkle can be discerned. It 
was for this state that his spirit panted, and short 
of which bis soul refused to take lasting rest; for 
he saw the ‘one thing needful,’ and in degree 
tasted of that peace which prevails in Sion, the 
city of the saint’s solemnity. 

“For the attainment thereof, for obtaining the 
unsearchable riches which are found in Christ, and 
largely possessed when He becomes in man his‘only 
hope of glory, his solicitade appears to have been 
nearly upremitted ; as not small was his anxiety, 
when the Beloved of souls withdrew his animating 
influence; fearing that it was not for the trial of 
his faith, that seasons of poverty and abstinence 
were allotted to him, and deep baptisms and con- 
flicts his frequent portion; but that it proceeded 
from just displeasure, and that the Lord had 
therefore ceased to be gracious: whereby his soul 
was cast down and disquieted, without ability to 
adopt the encouraging language, ‘ Hope thou in 
God, for I shall yet praise him, who is the health 
of my countenance, and my God.’ Thus desolate 
and disconsolate he expressed himself in the pa- 
thetic language of the prophet Jeremiah: ‘Is it 
nothing to you, all ye that pass by? behold and 
see, if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow.’ 
But this is a path not unfrequented by the regene- 
rate; who having attained to the state of young 
men, are fed with strong meat; when for weaning 
their affections from all sublunary objects, from 
everything that has not endurance, but perishes 
with the using, and for evabling them to receive 
and retain, without mixture, the perfectly refined 
wine of the kingdom, the Bridegroom withdraws 
his presence, the sensible succour of the Spirit is 
not felt, and the earth with her bars is closed upon 
them. ‘Thus is poor frail man apparently left in 
his weakness, without a hand extended which is 
competent to succour, or able to save; that his de- 
pendence may be fully proved, and his faith ren- 
dered more pure than the fine gold of Ophir. 
But, though for a trying time unfelt and unseen, 
yet there is a hand, an Almighty hand, stretched 
out for the preservation of the children of the 
bridechaniber, which preserves them in afilicting 
extremities, and manifests itself when necessary 
for salvation, or reward. This is a path wherein 


and increased. But who are, even in this 
so blind as the Lord’s servants, as the children of 
the Most High? Humbled to the dust under g 
sense of their own unworthiness, pressed upon by 
an increased view of their frailty and entire jp. 
ability for any good thought, word or work, to. 
wards promoting their soul’s salvation, they are 
more prone to view dispensations of this kind as 
marks of divine displeasure, than for the trial of their 
faith ; and therefore fear, lamentation and mourn. 
ing, is their portion, until their hopes are revived b 
the sensible renewing of that grace, which gladdens 
the whole heritage of God. Then ‘the wilderness 
and solitary place shall be glad, and the desert re. 
joice and blossom as the rose. It shall blossom 
abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and singing’ 
“The natural abilities of Samuel Scott were 
above the common rank, and he was versed in 
literature. Yet these he counted but as dung, that 
he might win Christ, have a fellowship with his 
sufferings, be made conformable to his death, and 
experience the power of his resurrection.” 


DIARY. 


“Fifth mo. 14th, 1780, I went up tothe Yearly 
Meeting at London, and attended divers of the meet- 
ings both for worship and discipline ; the former were 
in general large and solemn ; much peace presided in 
the latter; brotherly exhortations were in loveim- 
parted and a concern expressed for the manifold de- 
viations from our ancient Christian testimonies, res 
pecting ‘speech, behaviour, and apparel.’ Baby- 
jon is within; but from ber very outlives were our 
ancestors called forth, and these testimonies were 
committed to them and their children, as inereas- 
ing testimonies, until they have filled the earth; 
the customs of the people are vain; hat honouris 
the most unmeaning ceremony, the merest phantom 
that ever pride and folly obtruded on their deladed 
votaries.” 

“27th. I cautioned a neighbour against ad 
dressing me with a flattering title ; the caution was 
received in a friendly manner, and the propriety of 
the remark allowed.” 

“Sixth mo. 3rd. It is written, ‘The voice of 
rejoicing and salvation is in the habitation of the 
righteous;’ but for many days past my soul hath 
been far from peace: the roll written within and 
without, with mourning, lamentation and woe, hath 
seemed to be the sole furniture of my solitary ha 
bitation.” 

“7th. I was particularly condemned for cot- 
versing unnecessarily respecting politics and religion. 
Peace is thy profession. Labour to live peaceably 
with all men. 

“8th. I went to Ware with Samuel Spavold, 
and visited five families; I had in one of thems 
remarkable opening respecting my own state, 00 
these words, ‘It is only the Lion of the tribe of 
Judab,’ that can cause the ‘lion and the lamb to 
lie down together;’ my lips were sealed in silenoe.” 

“12th. 1 am convinced from a daily heartfelt sem 
sation, stronger than ten thousand arguments, that 
until we cease to do evil, we cannot learn to 
well. No acceptable worship can be either inter 
nally or externally offered to the God of truth, 
while we are acting contrary to the dictates of 
Truth in our own consciences. ‘There is no peate 
to the wicked.’ ‘If we regard iniquity in of 
hearts, the Lord will not hear us.’ Let him who 
nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity: 
These testimonies were formerly borne by free 
grace men, who lived by grace; and they will for 
ever bafile the efforts of antinomianism. ‘Tbe ooly 
abitity to cease to do evil is in a divine and supe? 
natural principle,—the grace and truth w 


rectitude, not only among us, but mankind in gene-|the regenerate have trodden, and wherein our|comes by Jesus Christ; or, in other words, in the 
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Zuyder Zee, a lake in Holland, some forty|predominant idols, so a proud man can bear any 


Comforter, the agent and representative of the 
Holy Head, by which he is present with his people 
slways, to the end of the world; ‘Christ in them 
the hope of glory.” Some days have been. spent 
oder a sense of his presence, who said to his ser- 
yant formerly, ‘ Walk before me, and be thou per- 
fect;’ be all the glory ascribed to him through 
Christ Jesus, our only Mediator. Amen.” 


Some Interesting Facts for the Farmer. 


The atoms contained in a corn or wheat plant 
sre adapted to form another plant of the same 
kind, after the first plant is decomposed by rotting. 

The carbon locked up in the form of carbonate 
of lime would cover the whole globe with a stratum 
of pure coal four hundred feet deep. 

he stock of available carbon in the soil is con- 
tinually consuming and renewing. When crops 
rot on the ground they renew the carbon. 

Sixteen parts oxygen, combined with six of 
carbon, form twenty-two parts carbonic acid. This 
acid is formed by all decomposition of vegetable 
matter, fermentation and breathing. 

When animals or plants are undergoing decom- 
position, hydrogen combines with nitrogen, in pro- 
portion of three parts hydrogen to fourteen nitrogen, 
forming ammonia. 

The first ten inches of earth is called soz ; the 
pext ten inches is called swbsoi/. The soil on an 
acre weighs one thousand tons; of this four and a 
half per cent. is carbon, one-fourth of one per cent. 
hydrogen, and one and three-fourths of one per 
cent. oxygen, and one-fourth of one per cent. is 
ammonia ; or, putting it in weight, thirty-six tons 


of carbon, two tons of hydrogen, twelve tons of 


oxygen, two tons of ammonia. This is the analy- 
tis of good wheat land. One hundred parts of 
soil give six thousand, seven hundred and eighty- 
nine of dry combustible mold. 

One thousand pounds of wheat yield twenty-four 
pounds of nitrogen. In the formation of five tons 
of clover, two hundred and forty pounds of nitro- 
gen are consumed. 

Wheat straw yields only one-eighth as much 
nitrogen as wheat. 

The proportions given above are not chemically 
exact, but sufficiently so for practical purposes. 

Before a soil can produce a good wheat or other 
crop, it must contain, in an available condition, 
every substance consumed or required in forming 
the stems and seeds of the plant. 

If the fertility of land depended on the amount 
of vegetable matter in the soil, then black muck 
vould be the best for wheat, instead of the poor- 
est. 


Light, sandy soils, almost destitute of mold, 
have been made to produce good crops of wheat 
and corn, by the application of plaster and lime. 
This shows that plants can draw oxygen, hydrogen 
and carbon from the atmosphere. 


There is, probably, not an atom on the face of 


the globe, capable of organization, that has not, 
many times, been endued with vitality. 

_ Ammonia is worth ten cents a pound, for mak- 
ing wheat. 


Sixty-seven per cent. of the ash of the straw of 


wheat, rye, oats, barley, maize and sugar cane, is 
pure flint. 
The sand east of the Alleghenies, is the debris 
igneous rocks. 













miles in circumference, has been drained by the 
government, and made tillable. 
bottom has ten per cent. red oxyde of iron and| 
four of lime. 


The soil, at the| 


It is very productive. 


cross better than reproach, and a worldly-minded 
man ean bear any cross better than poverty. 


6. This is the house of complaints, heaven is the 


house of praise; this is the house of sorrow, heaven 


Four per cent. of lime would be forty tons per|is the house of joy; this is the house of our pilgrim- 


acre, 


age, heaven is the house of our abode; this is the 


Carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen are in-|house of our misery, heaven is the house of our 


dispensable in the growth of plants. 
It is generally characteristic of strong soils to/joy and rejoicing. 
abound in the peroxyde, or red rust of iron. 


If a soil has one per cent. of potash, there are 


ten tons to the acre. 


eternal solace, where there shall be no end of our 
Wait, then, for behold He 
cometh witb ten thousand of his saints. 

7. Here there is much repining and fretting at 
God’s dispensations ; but believe it, the day is ap- 


There is usually about two per cent., or twenty|proaching when ye shall write upon the posts of 


tons of soda to the acre. 


The principal source of ammonia in the earth is 


in the decay of organic matter in the soil—such as 
plants, insects, &e.—though a portion of it is de- 
rived from the atmosphere, being beat down by 
rain and warm snows. 


Protoxyde and peroxyde of iron figure largely 


in soils, The protoxyde is the first rust of iron, 
and consists of one atom of iron chemically com- 
bined with one of oxygen. 


The peroxyde is the 
red rust, and consists of two atoms of iron chemi- 
cally combined with three atoms of oxygen. 

If land has too much iron and sulphur, by the 
application of lime, the sulphuric acid, formed by 
the combination of oxygen and sulphur, is attracted 
by the lime, for which it has a greater affinity than 
for the iron, and forms gypsum, or plaster. The 
protoxyde of iron, thus deprived of its sulphuric 
acid, is soon changed into peroxyde ; in which it 
is not only harmless but a condenser of fertilising 

ases. 
When sulphuric acid combines with soda, it 
forms glauber salts; combined with magnesia it 
forms epsom salts. 

If bone earth does not exist in the soil, it can 
be formed by applying lime, which will combine 
with phosphoric acid, in combination with iron, or 
alumina, drawing it from the alumina, or iron, pro- 
ducing phosphate of lime, or bone earth. It is 
this which forms the bones of animals, and which 
is procured by animals, through their food, from 
the earth.—Journal of Agriculture, 


Gems from Andrew Grey, 
BORN 1634, DIED 1656. 


1. One of the most soul-enriching exercises that 
a christian can fall upon it, is to wait for returns 
of prayer. There shall never be a word that he 
speaks to God, but he shall know what worth it is 
of. A christian not waiting for the returns of 
prayer, doth obstruct many precious returns. 
Know this, if we had been waiting for answers to 
our prayers, there are many sweet returns from 
God which we would have had, in comparison of 
what we now have. 

2. It is much to pray, as though we prayed not; 
to use the means, as though we used them not; to 
pray, and not to trust to our prayers. 

3. A christian should watch before prayer, in 
prayer, and after prayer. Is it not certain that a 


christian will be serious the first ten words he 
speaks to God, and yet ere the end he may be dead 


as a stone? 
4. Ere long the praying christian shall be the 
praising christian. We should long for that day 


the doors of heaven, He hath done all things well. 

8. Love puts a tie upon the omnipotency of God 
to be forthcoming to his people. If a christian 
have Christ's heart, he shall also have his hands; 
if a christian be beloved of Christ, he will give him 
the precious out-lettings of his power to help him 
to overcome the strong enemies that meet him in 
the way; love and compassion in Christ make him 
give his hands to us when we are straitened. 

9. A christian who does not observe his victories, 
wants many excellent songs. 

10. We must not expect two heavens; it is 
enough if we possess one. We must not travel to 
heaven through a bed of roses ; it is not much that 
we go to heaven in a fiery chariot, having afflic- 
tions and calamities our companions all the way. 

When our feet shall stand upon the threshold 
of the door of our everlasting rest, then our chains 
shall fall from our hands, and our fetters from our 
feet, and we shall lift up our heads with joy. 

11. Do not say thy wound is incurable, and thy 
stroke grievous ; but comfort thyself with this, that 
there is balm in Gilead, and a Physician there. 
Let thy case be never so broken, bring it to Christ, 
and he will heal it; commit it to the Advocate 
that never lost a cause. Oh! how many broken 
and desperate-like cases has Christ pleaded in 
heaven! Believe this, he can invent things for the 
clearing of our cause that we never could invent 
ourselves !|—Christian Treasury. 


“Chalk your Bobbins.” 

Every one knows that old Sir Robert Peel, 
father of the late Prime Minister of England, and 
the grandfather of the present baronet, made his 
money by cotton spinning. In the early part of 
his career his business was not remarkably exten- 
sive, but suddenly he made a tremendous start, and 
soon distanced all his rivals. . He grew immensely 
rich, as we all know, but we do not all know the 
lucky accident to which he was indebted for all 
his enormous wealth. 

In the early days of cotton-spinning machinery 
a great deal of trouble used to be caused by fila- 
ments of cotton adhering to the bobbins or tapes, 
which then formed portions of looms. These fila- 
ments accumulating, soon clogged the wheels and 
other parts of the machinery, and rendered it ne- 
cessary that they should be cleared, which involved 
frequent stoppages and much loss of time. 

‘The great desideratum was to find out some plan 
of preventing this clogging by the cotton, and Sir 
Robert, or Mr. Peel as he was then, spent vast 
sums in experiments. He employed some of the 
ablest machinists in the kingdom, among them 


West of these mountains it is} when Christ shall say, Come up hither, and I will| James Watt, who suggested various corrections; 


fossiliferous. The first is barren, the latter pro-|give thee a new name: thy name while thou wast|but spite of all they could do the inconvenience re- 


ductive, being animal remains. 

Sand land is productive in proportion to the 
‘mount of fossils in the rocks of which the sand 
8 made ; but it is, in all cases, leachy, and requires 

) Clay and ashes to puddle it ; otherwise manure 
Will soak through, and do but little good. 





below upon earth was a praying and a complain- 
ing christian; but now I will give thee a new 
name: thy name shall now be a praising chris- 
tian. 

5. There is no rod which the christian can bear 


mained, the cotton would adhere to the bobbins, 
and the evil appeared to be insurmountable. 

Of course these delays seriously affected the 
wages of the operatives, who on Saturdays gene- 
rally came short in proportion to the stoppages 


worse than the rod which strikes at the root of his|during the previous days. It was noticed, how- 



















































































































































































































































































































































THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” /chant, and on becoming free, followed for some 
Musings and Memories. years @ a oe — Lord, whom 
’ he had endeavoured to serve from his youth, w 
s.r Seine Cer et ee him, and the instructions of the Holy Spirit, 
ee being received and faithfully followed, its further 
The Lord is ever ready to instruct his children |ynfoldings were not withheld from him, so that he 
in righteousness, if they will but be obedient to|grew in grace. When he left his father’s house, 
that which he unfolds to them as a duty. Now, (his mother handed him a little book full of senten. 
as of old, they who do his will, know his doctrine. | ces taken from the Holy Scriptures, saying, “ when. 
To those who wait upon him in faith, the openings |ever thou finds thyself in danger, or temptation, 
of the Spirit are still granted, and as these are re-|through thy path of life, open this, and thou wilt 
ceived, believed in, and obeyed, his humbled self-| find a guide.” This book, as the present of a pious 
denying followers, are prepared for greater degrees| mother, he always carried with him, and through 
of knowledge, for higher spiritual attainments.|the Lord’s blessed overruling providence, he at 
Through faithfulness, children may become, in/|times found the precious promises therein recorded, 
things pertaining to life and salvation, wiser than | made strengthening to his mind. 
their earthly teachers. My Musings this morning,} In the year 1817, a great famine prevailed 
have been on some incidents in the life of C. G.|throughout Wurtemburg. During this period of 
Steinhofer, kindly furnished me by one of his chil- |distress, of privation, and indeed to the very poor, 
dren. . of starvation, a charitable friend of C. H. Stein- 
C. G. Steinhofer was born in the kingdom of|hofer placed a sum of money in his hands for the 
Wurtemburg, in the year 1779. His parents were |relief of some of the suffering inhabitants. Amo 
religious people, his father being a clergymen, a|the incidents which he witnessed during that sor- 
minister of the Lutheran church, which is the es-|rowful season, he used to narrate the following, 
tablished profession in that country. Although /|He went forth one day into the neighbourhood, de- 
his parents were both pious, and without doubt|siring to find some place where help was most 
acquainted in measure with the restraining, sancti-|needed. As he went along, he felt drawn to enter 
fying operations of the Holy Spirit, preparing them |a house, and giving heed to the impression, passed 
through the offering of the Lord Jesus Christ, for|through the door. As he did so, he perceived a 
an admittance into the kingdom of grace and of|woman standing before a fire, over which bung a 
glory, they had not seen into the fulness of the|kettle of boiling water. Her hands were folded, 
spirituality of the gospel. They knew not that|/and there were tears in her eyes. He asked her 
the Lord Jesus Christ bestows spiritual gifts, quali-|how times fared with her? ‘To this she answered, 
fying for the ministry, on whom he will, without| Hard enough! my husband has tried hard and 
respect to their outward learning, or what might/cannot get work. We ate our last morsel this 
be esteemed amongst men their educational prepa-|morning, and my children are hungry, and I have 
rations. They thought they could educate their|nothing more for them. I have read in the bible, 
son for the office of a minister of Christ, and did |‘ Ask and ye shall receive ;\—now I put the kettle 
what they could to further him in the acquisition|on and prayed earnestly the Lord might only drop 
of the knowledge they deemed necessary for that|in some dumplings, which would be an easy matter 
occupation. The son, submitting to the visitations |for Him, that I might keep my poor.children from 
of Grace, came under the teachings of the Holy/starving; but he has not heard my prayer.” All 
Spirit with an obedient heart, and was brought into|the time she was thus simply relating their suffer- 
a furtber state of christian attainment than his|ings, and her disappointed faith, she was sadl 
beloved parents. He saw into the proper call andjcrying. Her visitor then told her, the Lord h 
qualification for the ministry, and when his father|heard, and had sent relief; although not in the 
would have placed him in the University, as the!way she had expected. So he told her to send a 
finishing step of a regular qualification for the |child with him, and that in half an hour she should 
Lutheran priesthood, and preparation for the es-|have flour, which would enable her to drop in the 
tablished ministry in Wurtemburg, he declined en-|dumplings herself. This providential assistance, 
tering it for that purpose. He told his father, that|furnished by C. H. Steinhofer, was sufficient for 
he could not. That to preach a routine of ser-|the preservation of that family. The husband 
mons every year, according to the rule, which the}soon afterward obtained work. The faith of the 
Wurtemburg theology called for, was not in accor-| woman was sincere, and although some may feel 
dance with his conviction, as to what was the duty |disposed to smile at the manner of its action, yet 
of a minister of Christ. He could not perceive |doubtless, it was well accepted of Him, who look- 
if a man studies a few hours, and then goes to his|eth at the heart, and who for her faith, blessed the 
place of worship and preaches what he has thus|poor despised Canaanitish woman, and healed her 
determined on, how he was to receive the influence | who but crept and touched the border of his gar- 
of the Holy Spirit, which the Lord Jesus has|ment. His compassion is as great-now,—the pre- 
promised to give his disciples, to furnish them |vailing efficacy of Truth is as certain now,—as 
wisdom, and the convicting authority of true gospel |when the Master said, “Great is thy faith: be it 
utterance. His belief was, that the Lord Jesus|unto thee even as thou wilt.” ‘ Be of good com- 
Christ, was the alone qualifier of his true ministers, |fort, thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
through his Holy Spirit furnishing them, according} The Lord makes use of various means to relieve 
to their needs, “mouth and wisdom, tongue and |his suffering children, who, in living faith, ery unto 
utterance.” ‘This was his faith as a boy, and he,|him for help. Many are the interesting incidents 
in after life, was enabled to give sensible evidence | recorded, in which, in the very moment of extremity, 
thereof, when he felt called upon to preach the|succour has come from unexpected sources, which 
gospel, which he was enabled to do, through the|the Lord by his controlling providence, has com- 
preparation of the Holy Spirit, to the tendering|manded to relieve his faithful ones. Manna may 
and convincing of his hearers, not fall from heaven, ravens may not minister to 
The boy’s determination, occasioned him the dis-|their necessities,—but if the Lord, as in the 
pleasure of his father, who told him, that he was above case, leads one of his children by the motion 
neither able nor willing, to spend money to educate of his spirit, thither with the needful help, or if he 
him for any other profession. Being thus thrown opens the heart of any to send it, it is as traly 
on his own resources, he bound himself to a mer- from him, as though an angel had conveyed it,—a 






































































ever, that one man always drew his full pay, 
his work was always accomplished, in fact his 
loom never had to stop, while every other loom in 
the factory was idle. — Peel was informed of this, 
and knew there must be a secret somewhere. It was 
important that it should be discovered if possible. 

The man was watched, but all to no purpose ; 
his fellow-workmen tried to “ pump” him, but they 
couldn’t; at last Peel sent for the man into his 
private office. : 

He was a rough Lancashire man—unable to 
read or write—little better indeed than a mere 
animal. He entered the “ presence” pulling his 
forelock, and shuffling on the ground with his great, 
clumsy, wooden shoes. 

“ Dick,” said Peel, “ Ferguson, the overlooker, 
tells me that your bobbins are always clean; is 
that so?” 

“ Ke’s master, ’t be.” 

“ Well, Dick, how do you manage it ; have you 
any objection to let me know ?”’ ; 

“Why, Master Pill, ’t be a soart o’ sacret loike, 
ye see, and if oi told ’t others ’d know’s moch as 
oi,” replied Dick with a cunning grin. 

“Of course, Dick, I'll give you something if 
you'll tell me, and if you can make all the looms 
in the factory work as smoothly as yours.”’ 

“ Ev’ry one’n them, Master Pill.” 

“ Well, what shall I give you ! Name your price, 
Dick, and let me have your secret.” 

Dick grinned, scratched, and shook his great 
head and shuffled for a few minutes, while Peel 
anxiously awaited his reply. The cotton lord 
thought his servant would probably ask a hundred 
pounds or so, which he would most willingly have 
given him. Presently Dick said: 

“ Well, Master Pill, I'll tell ’ee all about it if 
you'll give me——a quart ’o beer a day as long 
as I’m in the mills; you'll save that ten.’ 

Peel rather thought he should, and quickly 
agreed to the terms. 

“You shall have it, Dick, and half a gallon 
every Sunday into the bargain.” 

“ Well, then,” said Dick, first looking cautiously 
round to see that no one was near, “ this it be ;” 
and putting his lips close to Peel’s ear, he whis- 
pered : “ Chalk your bobbins !” 

That indeed was the great secret. Dick had 
been in the habit of furtively chalking his bobbins, 
which simple contrivance had effectually prevented 
the adherence of the cotton. As the bobbins were 
white the chalking had escaped detection. 

Peel was a sagacious man, and saw through the 
affair ata glance. He at once patented the inven- 
tion, had ‘‘chalking” machinery contrived, and 
soon took the lead in the cotton-spinning depart- 
ment, This was the foundation of his princely 
fortune. It is but right to add that he pensioned 
off Dick handsomely. 


————_> a 


“Tt is not so much the work, that God regards, 
as the mind of the worker. ‘The same act may 
be done with the thanks and advantage of one 
agent, and with frowns and disrespect towards an- 
other. If we do our business grudgingly, and be- 
cause we must in order to our subsistence, we shall 
be entitled as much to thanks as if we sat still. 
It is our own need that sets our hands to work, 
not our obedience. In this, therefore, we are our 
own slaves, rather than God’s servants. But if we 
go about the labours of our calling cheerfully, of- 
fering them up to God as a willing sacrifice, in an 
humble compliance with his commands, and an aw- 
ful and comfortable expectation of his gracious ac- 
ceptance, we are blessed in our holy endeavours, 


and cannot fail of recompense from our Master in 
heaven.” — Hall, 
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though we beheld it fall from heaven, or as though |the time of the Romans, of woods, marshes, and |to these visitations, but it has suffered severely from 
the unclean fowls of the air had brought it. Jobn|peat-mosses, protected from the waves by a chain|the encroachment of the sea. An arid and sandy 
Thorp relates, that meeting a poor beggar, he felt|of sandy hills which were broken through by|charaecter has thus been imparted to many exten- 
the expression raised in his heart, “ the Lord help|storms supposed to have occurred during the fifth |sive districts. Violent geological dislocations must 
thee;” and he was passing on, when the query|century. The sea in the course of these irruptions|have happened in remote times. The strata in 
arose, how shall the Lord help but by putting itinto|deposited upon the peat a bed of fertile clay in| which some coal deposits are found present pecu- 
the heart of his children to administer the help? |some places three yards thick, full of recent shells, |liarities rarely seen elsewhere. Instead of being 
on which he felt constrained to return and bestow jand containing pottery and other fragments of the|horizontal or inclined, they are vertical; but as 
something. Yes, it is often thus that the Lord|works of man. The inhabitants, by means of em-| Belgium presents no indication whatever of voleanic 
works. bankments, have succeeded in finally securing this|action, this extraordinary tilting up of the beds 
There are many instances recorded in the life of|tract, which is now ove of the most productive and| must have been caused by a sudden subsidence of 
Henry Erskine, of Cornhill, Northumberland, |highly cultivated parts of Belgium. the crust of the earth long after the deposition in 
wherein the providence of the Most High, in the} “The history of the Low Countries contains many | lakes or estuaries of those vast masses of organised 
time of great extremity, interfered in a remarka-|records of inundations, not the effect of storms or| matter of which coal is everywhere composed.” 
ble manner for his relief. One evening, when|of currents, but probably of a subsidence of the! ‘“ The Netherlands in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
residing at Dryburgh, in Scotland, with his large|land. The known existence of peat at a consider-|centuries monopolised, as is well known, the com- 
family, they had eaten the last morsel of food, and |able depth under the sea, off the coast of Belgium,|merce of Europe. Bruges was the great mart of 
he was without a penny to purchase more. Morn-|confirms the supposition that the area of dry land|nations. The cause of this remarkable arrange- 
ing came, the children were clamorous for some-/was once very much more considerable than it now|ment was the then inperfect state of navigation 
thing to eat, but there was none. After atime ajis. The movement of depression seems to havejand the convenient position of the Low Countries. 
knock was heard at the house door, and a man re-|been from south to north; for Holland has been|'The use of the mariner’s compass was far from 
quested assistance to take from a horse a very|much more subject than Belgium to these disasters.| general, and merchant ships crept timidly along 
heavily loaded sack, which he was to leave there.| The streets of Calais are five feet, those of Grave-|the coasts. The Levant trade, the moot important 
On a doubt being expressed as to its being intended |lines and Dunkirk three feet, those of Ostend only|in Europe, passed from the Black Sea through the 
for them, and that it might be for another of that|one foot, above high-water mark; whereas those| Russian territories to the Baltic; but when this 
name, the man very grufily said, he knew it was to|of Amsterdam and Rotterdam are very con-|trade began to decline, the Crusades having opened 
be left there, and if they did not help, he should | siderable below it. The whole Flemish coast has, in}a new channel of communication through the Medi- 
throw it on the ground and leave it. In the sack|the course of centuries, lost a portion of its maritime |terranean for Indian merchandise, the Netherlands 
was a large supply of provisions. On another oc-|border varying from one to two leagues in breadth.| naturally became the emporium for the north and 
casion, being in Edinburg without the means of| ‘Such variations of the surface level of the Low|the south. The Baltic ports were frozen over in 
buying food, he was stopped in the street by an in-| Countries, originating doubtless in frequent oscilla-| winter, and as ships could not in that age accom- 
dividual who enquired if he was not Henry Ers-|tions of that portion of the earth’s crust, seem to|plish in a year the long voyage from the Mediter- 
kine, and being satisfied of his identity gave him|have been of periodical occurrence. In the year|ranean to the stormy coasts of the north of Europe, 
a letter and left him. The letter contained a con-|1110, a fearful irruption of the sea covered a large|they availed themselves of a convenient intermedi- 
siderable amount of money, “ from a sympathizing|portion of the Flemish territory, destroying nume-|ate port. Possessed of a great river fed by num- 
friend.” There were but eight words in the letter,|rous villages, and converting a rich and cultivated |berless tributary and navigable streams communi- 
and no clew as to the donor. So the Lord minis-|district into a sandy waste. The population, ac-|cating with the continent behind and the ocean in 
ters when it seemeth him good, to the necessities of|cording to Van Bruyssel, found a refuge in Eng-|front, no country was better adapted for concen- 
his children. land, and settled in Northumberland on the shores|trating the commerce of the world. Several of 
: of the Tweed; but afterwards removed to Pem-/the principal towns in the low countries thus be- 
Belgium. brokeshire, and fixed themselves in the neighbour-|came great marts. Every commodity of Europe 
The last number (Tenth month,) of the London|hood of Haverfordwest. It is remarkable, as|and Asia was to be found in them. They were 
Quarterly Review Contains an article on Belgium,|proving the subterranean origin of these move-|thronged with merchants and speculators from 
that gives considerable information respecting the|ments, that in the year in which these great distur-|every region. Banks, guilds, and great corpora- 
productions, resources and condition of that little | bances of level occurred, we are informed by Eng-|tions sprang up as the necessary results of accumu- 
State; which is highly interesting; portions of|lish chroniclers that the rivers Trent, Medway, and|lated wealth. Bruges alone contained fifteen trad- 
it will probably be acceptable to the readers of |Thames were greatly affected, and that their beds|ing companies. Antwerp is said to have transacted 
“The Friend,” we therefore have selected a few|became almost dry. ‘The extent of land which| more business in a moath than Venice in the height 
short extracts. has been permanently flooded by the ocean injof her prosperity in two years. A tourist who 
“Many of the physical peculiarities of Belgium | Holland is enormous. The Zuyder Zee rolls over|enters Belgium by the Scheld finds some difficulty 
have originated in the very singular geological |a submerged tract that was once a populous and/|in believing, while his eye rests upon its broad ex- 
changes which its surface has undergone. Like|well-cultivated plain. The sea would long since|panse, that the noble stream once bore on its bos- 
Holland, from which its north-eastern portion is|have covered Holland and a part of Belgium, but|om daily five hundred ships which entered or de- 
searcely distinguishable, a part of it has in former|for that vast system of embankments and sluices|parted with each tide. ‘The Scheld was then what 
ages suffered from a series of cataclysms. The|by which the persevering ingenuity of man has ‘ set|the Thames is now, and Antwerp was, as it were, 
coast is even now undergoing a change similar to|bars and doors for the deep.’ During the preva-|a Manchester and a Liverpool combined.” 
that of Scandinavia, in some places being subject |lence of north-westerly gales the tide at Katwyk,| “The very peculiar and remarkable agriculture 
to a slow elevation, in others to a gradual depres-|at the mouth of the Rhine, rises eleven feet; at|deserves our first attention. The husbandry is un- 
sion. From Nieuport, the axis of this change, to| Leck, near Vianen, it rises seventeen feet above|like any that elsewhere exists. On ascending one 
the mouth of the Scheld, the sea is insensibly but |the Amsterdam level. Holland is therefore perpetu-|of the steeples or belfries in Flanders, that of 
regularly gaining upon the land; while southward |ally threatened by inundations; and unceasing vigi-| Bruges for example, one of the most remarkable 
to the Pas de Calais, it is receding. These altera-| lance is necessary to avert the most terrible catastro-|of landscapes is presented to the eye. A vast ex- 
tions in the coast line are also caused to some ex-|phes. It had an escape in 1825, when the sea|panse of the richest cultivation stretches far and 
tent by the actions of rivers. Depositions of mud flowed into Over Yssel, Friesland, North Brabant,| wide to the horizon; no hedge-rows—‘little lines 
take place wherever the streams are stagnant;|and Guelderland, producing a dreadful sense of|of sportive wood run wild’—break the level of the 
banks are formed which gradually rise above the|insecurity in the minds of the inhabitants, and an plain ; few trees encumber the soil but those which 
water-level; the channels continue their course|impression that Holland might any day suddenly| bear their annual tribute of fruit. -For hundreds 
through them, and, with some artificial aid, there|disappear from the face of the earth. With ailjof years this remarkable country has borne the 
is at length established a permanent accretion to|its precautions against the sea, Holland canscarcely| appearance of a garden. ‘The rich aspect which 
theland. Thus the town of Damme once possessed|be considered secure. The subsidence, of large| Belgium presents arises from two causes, the den- 
harbour, and carried on an extensive maritime |portions of its territory in comparatively receut| sity of its population and the minute subdivision of 
trade; it is now many miles inland, and there is|times, as well as at remote geological epochs, is|its soil. Its cultivated area amounts to 6,232,477 
tearcely a trace of its former connexion with the|an ascertained fact; and if, as is asserted, a slow|acres, of which 43 per cent. consist of small hold- 
sea. The tract between Antwerp and Nieuport,|movement of depression may be detected still in|ings, not exceeding one acre and a quarter; 12 
although now dry land, and supporting a large/operation, the submergence of the country might! per cent. not exceeding two acres and a half; and 
Population, has within the historical period been|be predicted as inevitable within a given time. the remainder is divided into what in England 


covered by the ocean. This region consisted in ‘* Belgium has been less exposed than Holland|would be regarded as very inconsiderable farms. 
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But this;,extreme subdivision of property gives to Family Government. begin early enough. They think their children 
the country some of its most pleasing characteris- BEGIN EARLY. too young to correct and discipline, whereas that ig 


tics. Fields or rather patches of bright verdure| Qbedience is a matter so important in the train- 
contrast everywhere with the golden colours of the|ing of children that we must dwell upon it a little 
flowering colza, or of the ripening corn, or of beds!jonger. Some think the rod should be dispensed 
of bright poppy, or red and white clover, or fruit-| with altogether in the management of children. 
bearing trees arranged in picturesque avenues or} Jet us not be wise above what is written. The 
clumps. The number of products gives that va-|scriptures are clear on this point. “The vod and 
riety to the landscape which in other countries is|reproof give wisdom; but a child left to himself, 
generally the effect of irregularity of surface. The|bringeth his mother to shame.” Proy. xxix, 15. 
glittering waters of the numerous canals, the com-|« Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child, but 
fortable homesteads and picturesque wind-mills,|the rod of correction shall drive it far from him.” 
subserving many of the purposes of the steam en-|Proy, xxii, 15. “He that spareth his vod hateth 
gine, add their interest to the scene. The whole|his son; but he that loveth him, chasteneth him 
of the northern and western portion of Belgium, | hetimes,” (Prov. xiii, 24,) and many other pas- 
and much of Brabant, can only be compared to 4|saces might be cited. 
vast garden— The Lord’s government over us is a perfect model 
‘Blooming in bright diversities of day,’ for us to follow in the government of our families. 
and whatever impression it may make on the agri-|He uses the “rod” as a last resort, when milder 
culturist of England, whose business has assumed |means have failed; so should earthly parents do. 
the character of a manufacturer, it 1s calculated to| At a certain age the rod is necessary for most 
impress an unprofessional observer with a high|children. But children should never be corrected 
sense of the capabilities of the soil and of the in-|in anger. This will always do harm. The cor- 
dustry, skill, and well-being of its population. rection should always be adapted to the magnitude 
Flemish husbandry, indeed, must be regarded as|of the offence; the smaller the offence the lighter 
a species of horticulture; and with respect to til-|the punishment. An honest confession of the whole 
lage, can only be compared to those large unen-|truth on the part of the child should be encouraged 
closed market-gardens with which the neighbour-|by the parent; and when there is deep penitence 
hood of London abounds. Agriculture in Belgium} and promise of amendment, the correction should 
nowhere assumes that imposing character which it|be light, or perhaps passed over altogether. 
displays in England. No tall chimney towers} The subduing of the wid/ of children at an early 
over the homestead, and clouds the fair landscape | period is of untold importance in their education. 
with its frequent volumes of smoke; no steam plough | Does the parent tell the child to pick up that piece 
is observed simmering among the furrows; the|of bread, or that apple, or shut the door, or rock 
reaping machine does not rattle through the corn-|the cradle? See that the word is obeyed or you 
fields, and even the whirl of the threshing-ma-|lose your authority, and the child is in a fair way 
chine is only occasionally heard. The agricultural |to be ruined. 
economy of the country is generally of the very} You teach it to disobey yourse/f. If you are 
simplest description, and perhaps resembles that of half an hour about it, you must correct it till it 
a part of tj in ancient times, ‘ where every | obeys, or you need not expect it will mind you 
rood of ground maintained its man,’ and the custom | again, unless it pleases so to do. I once knew a 
of gavelkind led to a similar minute subdivision of | mother that told one of her daughters, about five 
the property. years old, to rock the cradle while one of her 
“ But the results of this elaborate cultivation are| younger children lay in it. The child refused. 
not less extraordinary than the manuer in which |She spoke the second time. It still refused. The 
it was effected. In the northern portion of Flan- | contest had now fairly begun. The child had often 
ders, and especially the neighbourhood of Antwerp, |rocked the cradle before, and knew perfectly what 
which now presents an almost unparalleled picture of|it meant. ‘The mother well knew that her autho- , 
agricultural wealth, the soil is naturally a poor|rity over the child was gone if it conquered this|comparatively small volume of water and feeble 
loose sand, blown into hillocks, and only kept to-|time. She used the rod ightly, and repeated the| flow in the river Thames, the great sewer of Lon- 
gether by the roots of a stunted shrub. ‘The sandy|word again to rock. But it stubbornly refused.| 400, and which, it has been feared, may, in the 
heaths which lie between Antwerp and the Maas|She corrected it severely the second time; but still| Course of time, prove quite inadequate to carry off 
are of the most barren character, and a consider-|the child refused to obey ber. The mother said|the continually increasing mass of impurities dis- 
able portion still remains in a state of nature. If|her heart began to ache for the child, but she knew|charged into it. ‘The offensiveness of the stream 
it were not for the mud or clay which is found in-|it would not do to stop. She corrected the third|@t some seasons has already been the subject of 
termixed in layers with these sands, the whole|time very severely, and spoke the word, “ Rock the|Serious complaint. If scientific intelligence, aided 
would have been hopelessly irreclaimable. Where|cradle,” and then the child immediately took hold|by ample means, can find a remedy, for this in- 
on digging a few feet below the surface a stratum |and rocked, and was completely subdued ; and the|Convenience, a great point will be gained. A late 
of marl is found, the process of improvement be-|mother said from that time she had no difficulty to|P@per gives some of the results of the census of 
gins. The roots of heath keep the sand together; | make that child mind ever after. 1861 as follows. By the census return it is di- 
a small portion of the irregular surface, is levelled] ‘There is an easy step from obedience to parents| vided into five districts ; the Central, the Hast and 
and surrounded with a ditch. A patch of broom,|to obedience to God; but how difficult for a child|the South are the districts of trade and commerce, 
potatoes, or clover form the first crop on the spot |who has had its own will, and has not been pro- while the North and West are the districts of resi- 
to be reclaimed from the waste ; compost gradually |perly disciplined and curbed, to submit to the yoke| dents who either do business in these districts or 
accumulates, and liquid manure is preserved and|of Christ. ‘These are the ones who, when they ex-|in the other districts and parts of the country ad- 
abundantly supplied to the succeeding crops. ‘I'he|perience religion, so frequently backslide, having|jacent to the city. aan 
effect of this stimulant is not only rapidly to in- | had no proper training, and whose wills have never The grand Central district shows a decrease of 
crease the fertility, but to change completely the|been subdued when young. They have been ac-|population amidst a most extraordinary increase 
very character of the soil. Clover and potatoes|customed to do as they please, and they will not|about the great centre. This may be accounted 
reappear in increased luxuriance and quantity./now be brought under any discipline to God or|for in the fact that there is no more room for 
Improvement follows upon improvement, and the/man. With but few exceptions, these are the un-|building, and that many small houses and inferior 
boundary of the little farm is gradually enlarged.|steady, captious, schismatic members that give| structures have been demolished in widening streets 
From such small centres cultivation has radiated|much trouble to the church while in it, and fre-jand for the purpose of other public improvements. 
until it has covered one of the most unpromising | quently leave it in a pet, and run off and join some| ‘Tbe increase of the Eastern Districts during the 
districts in Europe with crops which command other society, or set up for themselves and endea.-|last ten years is 85,636. These localities form the 
universal admiration.” vour to draw disciples after them. seat for the principal traflic of the port of London, 
(To be concluded.) One great difficulty with parents is, they do not|and include the sub-divisions of Shore-ditch, Beth- 


the precise time to commence with them, and sub. 
due the will while it is comparatively an easy mat- 
ter, and then they would be rearing children that 
would bless instead of curse the world, and saye 
themselves a great deal of trouble also. Adonijah, 
the son of King David, who aspired unlawfully to 
obtain the kingdom from Solomon his brother, was 
a spoiled youth, “whom his father had not dis. 
pleased at any time in saying, Why hast thou done 
so?” 1 Kings i, 6. 

But it requires much wisdom, grace, and firmness 
to correct in the right spirit, and begin early, and 
adapt the kimd and degree of punishment to the 
offence. 

I once knew a boy about ten years old, who, 
when told by his mother to sit down and eat his 
breakfast, got into a pouting fit from some cause 
or other, and refused to obey. The mother com- 
menced coaxing the boy, till the father spoke and 
said, “Let him alone; say no more to him.” 
Nothing more was said. At dinner-time the lad 
was willing enough to come and eat his dinner, 
when the father spoke and said, “My son you 
would eat no breakfast to please yourself, now you 
shall eat no dinner to please me ;” and the boy got 
nothing to eat till night. That cured him of ever 
pouting again at meal times. 

There is much wisdom to be exercised in the va- 
rious methods of punishing children for faults and 
disobedience, especially when they are somewhat 
grown. Above all should parents pray, earnestly 
pray, that God would give them wisdom and grace 
to bring up theirchildren in the fear of the Lord; like 
the mother of John Wesley, who said she “ never 
nursed a child in her life but that she offered a si- 
lent prayer to God that she might not nurse a child 
for the devil.” —Christian Advocate and Journal, 








London. 

This great centre of wealth and population, con- 
tinues to grow and expand far more rapidly than 
any other city in the old world. It seems difficult 
indeed, to assign any limit to the size it may ulti- 
mately attain, if no obstacles, physical or political, 
should arise to interfere with its present rapid pro- 
gress. One source of apprehended trouble is the 


will 
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Stepney, Mile-end, Old Town and Poplar. 


The Southern districts show a greater increase} city of London, in the midst of the district, is1-13 
They embrace everything 
on the south side of the Thames, from Greenwich 
In 1851 the population was 
616,635, while now it is returned as 773,175, giv- 


than even the Eastern. 
up to Wandsworth. 


ing the large increase of 156,540. 


The North district being distant from the river, 
js much better adapted for residence than trade. 
It has rapidly increased, the population now being 
Mary-le-bone, 
Hampstead, St. Pancras, Islington, and Hackney 
are favorite residences of mercantile, professional 
and thriving tradesmen, whose business places are 


618,210 against 490,396 in 1851. 


jn the more central portions of London. 

The Western Districts—the “ West end” of Lon- 
don, exhibits a very great increase. 
contained 376,427 inhabitants, and in 1861, 463,- 


388. Kensington, Chelsea, St. George, Hanover 


Square, Westminster, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
and St. James’, constitute a large portion of these 
districts. Here are the most fashionable squares 
and streets of London. Here are the principal 





In 1851 they 
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pal Green, White — St. George-in-the-East,|ing Cross. The area of the district is 439,770) ignorance was one great cause of vice and the ca- 


statute acres, equal to 687 square miles. The) lamities attendant thereon,’ and that a guarded 


square miles. 


Women.—Associations in polite life would al- 
most lead one to suppose that, in our refined days, 
women were all dead; and that the only class of 
I re- 
member that John Quincy Adams, on one occasion 
said that, “his mother was a woman ; and that he 


modern females noticeable, were “ladies.” 


still was very partial to the name.” 





The more unwaveringly our eye is fixed upon 
the Sun of righteousness, the less we shall notice 
the shadows that cross our pathway, and the motes 


that float in the air. 
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Among the various benevolent institutions origi- 


parks, the Houses of Parliament, and the Queen’s) nated and conducted by members of the religious 


magnificent palaces. ae 
The following table exhibits the decennial in- 
crease of London during the present century. The 


population of London at each decennial period of 


the present century, has been as follows :— 


1801, 958,863 
1811, 1,138,815 
1821, . 1,378,947 
1831, 1,654,994 
184}, 1,948,417 
1851, 2,362,236 
1861, 2,803,989 


The amount of increase at each of those periods 
will be seen from the following table :— 


1801 to 1811, 179,952 
1811 to 1821, 240,132 
1821 to 1831, 276,047 
1831 to 1841, 287,390 
1841 to 1851, 406,205 
1851 to 1861, 441,753 


Adding these sums together, we have an aggre- 
gate increase in sixty years of 1,845,126, raising 
the population of the metropolis at the latter date 
to 2,803,989. If we take the population of the 
metropolitan London police district, we find that 
it contained, in 1861, 3,222,717 inhabitants, dwel- 
ling in 434,529 houses. 

The area of the Metropolitan district of London 
is 77,997 acres. In 1861, the number of inhabited 
houses in the metropolitan districts was 359,421, 
the number of uninhabited houses was 15,774, and 
the number of houses building was 4027. The 
population, as already mentioned, amounted in 
1861 to 2,803,989 persons, of whom 1,307,781 
Were males, and 1,496,208 were females, the fe- 
males being thus in a majority of 190,000. 

The number of public institutions for benevolent 
and useful purposes amounted, on the 8th of April, 
1861, to 243, affording relief or accommodation to 
58,090 persons. ‘The number of persons on board 
moa in the port of London on the same day was 

4. 

The number of inhabited houses within the me- 
tropolitan and city of London police districts, in 
1861, was 434,529, and the population was 3,222,- 
717, The metropolitan police district extends over 
the whole of Middlesex, (exclusive of the city of 

ndon,) and the surroundivg parishes in the 
Counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex and Hertford, of 
a aby part is within twelve miles from Char- 


more than fifteen miles in a straight line from Char- 




















her first coadjutors. 
miseration and sympathy had been aroused on ac- 
ng Cross, and those also of which any part is not|count of the condition of the children of the 


Society of Friends in the City of Philadelphia, 
there are perhaps none which confer benefits more 
extensive and lasting, than those that are devoted 
to the jiterary and moral education of children, 
who from their position in life, and the unfavoura- 
ble circumstances that surround them, but for these 
schools and the kind care and oversight of those 
conducting them, would probably be left to grow 
up in ignorance, or at least would never obtain the 
same valuable course of instruction and training. 
Our columns annually contain reports of asso- 


ciations carrying on two or three such schools ex- 
clusively for coloured children ; and we have taken 
occasion repeatedly to call the attention of our rea- 
ders to them and to speak in commendation of them 


and the great good they are doing for that portion 


of our population. 


We have now before us a small pamphlet giving 


brief information relative to an unpretending semi- 
nary for white girls, which, for more than sixty 
years, has been conducted by a small association 
of women Friends; and throughout all that time 
has been bestowing the blessing of a guarded and 
good—though elementary education—on the young- 
er members of very many families of the struggling 
but deserving poor. 


The pamphlet is entitled “ Some account of the 


Aimwell School, instituted by the Society for the 
free instruction of female children, now incorpo- 
rated under the title of ‘ The Aimwell School As- 
sociation. 


” 


Of the origin of the Association and School the 


“ Account” says :— 


“ During one of the severe visitations of yellow 


fever towards the close of the last century, Anne 
Parrish, a sister of the late Dr. Joseph Parrish, 
lost several relatives, while her parents, to whom 
she felt strongly attached, were dangerously ill. 
She earnestly desired they might be spared to her, 
resolving if such were the case to devote the re- 
mainder of her life to benevolent works. 


“They did recover, and one of the results of her 


dedication was the gathering of a few neglected 
children around her for ivstruction. 
time she taught them alone; but as her health was 
delicate, some assistance became desirable, and she 
was joined by other Friends. 


For some 


“Mary Wheeler and Hannah Hopkins, jr., were 
In their minds also, com- 


r, 


in the city of Philadelphia, and believing ‘ that) ble institution—mostly by those who had long been 


education would tend greatly to the future useful- 
ness and respectability of the rising youth, they 
associated with A. Parrish, in 1796, for the pur- 
pose of assisting her in instructing a few of these 
ignorant, neglected ones, hoping their endeavours 
might have the happy effect of rescuing some from 
the vortex of misery into which they seemed in 
danger of being drawn. They therefore, without 
pecuniary assistance from others, and notwithstand- 
ing many discouragements, entered on their ardu- 
ous undertaking, and opened a small school for 
girls in which were taught some of the most use- 
ful branches of learning, viz: spelling, reading; 
writing, arithmetic and sewing.” 

‘The school was maintained, for more than two 
years, by the daily attention of the members, who 
alternately engaged in the business of instruction, 
two attending a week at atime. The number of 
scholars had so much increased, that a person was 
employed in the Second month, 1799—at first at 
a salary of $5 per month, but in less than a year 
raised to £50 or $133.33 per annum,—to take 
charge of the sewing; the members still continuing 
to attend to all the other business of the scbool. 
Until the Third month, 1803, the school was in 
session during the mornings only. 

“* Tn this manner the labours of the Association 
were carried on for twelve years, when, believing 
that another permanent instructor would acceler- 
ate the progress of the children,’ they concluded, 
in the year 1808, to relinquish the plan hitherto 
pursued. They accordingly employed another 
teacher to take charge of the writing, and some 
other branches, the committee still continuing to 
attend at the school frequently, and to render as- 
sistance when necessary. The salary of each 
teacher at this time was $213.33 per annum.” 

The school met with vicissitudes during many of 
the earlier years of its existence, sometimes re- 
ceiving as many as sixty pupils, and sometimes 
being obliged, by the limited means of the Asso- 
ciation, to diminish the number one half; but it 
was perseveringly kept up, paying rent for a room 
when it could not be accommodated with one by 
the ‘ School Corporation,’ and receiving the effi- 
cient attention of the members of the Association 
under every change. 

Of the pecuniary means at their command the 
“* Account” says :—— 

“The school, for several years, was supported by 
an annual subscription among the members of the 
Association, aided by occasional donations; but 
believing that benefit had arisen to many destitute 
children, the members were desirous of establishing 
their little seminary upon a more permanent basis. 
An annual subscription was therefore opened, in 
1802, amongst some individuals friendly to the un- 
dertaking. These, together with interest from some 
small legacies—appear to have been the only means 
of defraying the expenses of their school of sixty 
children until 1808, when $1000 were given in 
trust to the school corporation by a committee of 
a society instituted in this city for improving the 
condition of the poor, the interest of which was to 
be paid to this Association as long as they supported 
a school.” 

Between the years 1811 and 1822, the Associa- 
tion appears to have received several legacies, and 
“by these legacies the funds of the Society were 
so much increased that, in 1822, the income being 
deemed adequate for expenses, the subscribers were 
informed thereof, and the annual subscriptions dis- 
continued,” 

Other legacies having been left for this charita- 
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members of the association, and knew the good it|ranean, half way across the Isthmus. It is confidently 
was effecting—in 1825 a lot was purchased and a|&*Pected that the large ship canal will be completed 
school-house erected. “In the Twelfth month of within four years. The company have twenty millions 


\of francs, (four million dollars,) unexpended capital ly- 
that year, the school was removed to these pleasant | ing in the bank of France. ‘They are now importing 


and commodious rooms, and in about a year after, | several large excavating machines of prodigious power, 
the income of the Society having increased, the | which can be worked with comparatively few hands. 
number of scholars was enlarged to seventy-two, They have heretofore employed 20,000 laborers, but ex- 
ond encther tencher employed pect to complete the canal, by the aid of these machines, 


_ » with 2000 laborers, within the period we have mentioned. 
Here the school has since been conducted. | Another work of internal improvement is likewise pro- 


An additional class of eight scholars has been, |\jected in Egypt. This is a new railway route to connect 
a part of the time, admitted, and during the past|Alexandria and Cairo with the Red Sea, by way of 
few years, an assistant teacher has been employed Keneh and Kosseir, terminating at the port of Berenice. 


> aad a f th " Keneh is not far north of Thebes, so that the traveller’s 
in the sewing-school, and a part of that time one |journey to the upper country of Egypt will be materially 


in the writing room. Some other branches of study |abridged by this route. The Viceroy bas ordered one 

have, from time time, been introduced, such as | quarter : cultivated land of Egypt to be vers _ 

raph rammar, and Physiology. ith. | cotton. the requirement is carried out, as doubtless 

aan ok atedien of sible onthe rr |it will be, the next year’s crop will be two-thirds greater 
‘ . 


7 ., |than any that has been raised there heretofore. 
tinues to be well attended. The number of pupils} Uyirep Srates.—Congress.—The House of Represen- 


is limited to eighty, and it is almost constantly |tatives has passed the Senate bill for the admission of 
filled, and many still waiting for admission. Many | Western Virginia into the Union ; the vote stood, yeas 
parents prefer this school for their children as 96, nays 55. A resolution, offered by Yeaman of Ken- 


: : tucky, declaring the emancipation proposition of the 
being more select, and also on account of their be- President unwarranted by the Constitution, and an as- 


ing taught sewing. Any who are unable to pay sumption of power dangerous to the perpetuity of free 

for their instruction, are considered suitable objects | government, was promptly laid on the table, by a vote 

for this school, except members of the Society of |of 96 to 47. Noel, of Missouri, bas prepared a bill, look- 

Friends; these being otherwise provided for.”’ ing toward the immediate abolition of slavery in that 
; : 


. ; State. It proposes that on the adoption of a system for 
By the exertions of the members a library has | the termination of slavery in Missouri, on or before the 


been added to the school, from which the pupils/|first day of the year 1864, the United States will provide 
are encouraged to take books to read, care being | for the compensation to the loyal owners of slaves therein 
taken that none shall be introduced but such as|'® tbe exteut of twenty-millions of dollars in United 


. - - |States bonds. 
are calculated to be instructive and to promote Vit-| 4;kansas.—A battle between the rebels and the U. S. 
tuous conduct. 


troops, was fought on the 7th inst. on Crawford’s Prairie,| premium. Government stocks without material change, 
“Thus, this school which, through the exertions }ten miles south of Fayetteville, in which the former were | Philadelphia.—Uplands cotton, 70 cts.; white wheat, 
and faithfulness of a few individuals, was com.-|defented with on loss of 2000 es aoe ae ane eee — $1.50; Pennsylvania, 

* : : 1000 of the Federal troops were, it is estimated, kille -47 a $1.48; rye, cts.; old corn, 90 cts.; new, 75 
menced sixty-four ay has been sustained or wounded. After the a ritaeah the rebels retreated |cts. a 80 cts. ; one, 42 cts.a 44 cts. The cattle market 
to the present time, and been blessed, we trust, for|to Van Buren, on the Arkansas river. continued fully supplied. Onthe 15th, the number of 
the good of many. We desire that it may con-| Mississippi.—At the latest dates the main rebel army |beeves offered was 2,516. Prime cattle sold at about 
tinue to be supported and watched over, and that} was still retreating to the southward, and the Union|last week’s prices, while common slightly declined. The 
the present and future members, on whom may | forces advancing in that direction. Severe skirmishes| highest prices paid, were $9.50 per 100 Ibs., but the 
devolve the responsibility of its management, will joccurred on two occasions. Gen. Grant had captured | bulk of the sales were at much lower rates ; some inferior 


od : ; : 1200 prisoners during the pursuit. selling down to $6.00. 
keep in view that the primary object of this Asso-|  gynnessee.—Gen. Morgan has paroled 2300 Union 


ciation has been, from its establishment, to incul-|troops, captured at Hartsville. The rebel army in East 
cate principles of piety and virtue.” Tennessee is said to be now commanded by General J. 

We commend the last paragraph of the “ Ac- Johnston, Gen. Bragg having gone to Mississippi. It was 
count” to the serious consideration of such of our believed that Morgan was preparing for another raid 


. E into Kentucky. Jefferson Davis was at Knoxville on 
readers as are in affluent circumstances, such a} the 11th inst; he afterwards proceeded to Murfeesboro, 


institution being worthy of their liberal aid. in the vicinity of Nashville. 
“As the present income of this Association is| Loutsiana.—Advices from New Orleans, say that the WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

not sufficient much longer to continue the schools| ‘lection there for two members of Congress, passed off} A Stated Meeting of the Committee, who have charge 

on the present extended plan, and feeling desirous quietiy. In the first district 2,222 votes were polled, and |of the Boarding-School at West-Town, will be held 


ae . jin the second, 2,958. there on Fourth-day, the 24th of the Twelfth month, at 
that their increased usefulness should not be di-|  7%e Alabama.—This piratical cruiser arrived at Mar-| ten o'clock, A. M. - 


minished, we here allude to the subject with the/|tinique on the 17th ult., with the officers and crews oftwo| The Committee on Admissions will meet at eight 
hope that some of the Friends of education will| Sips ag mone i emus. , 7 — o’clock the same morning, and the Committee on In- 
‘ : ”” noon the U. S. steamer San Jacinto arrived, and finding ion, a ’ : ‘4 
remember ‘The Aimwell School. the Alabama there, returned outside the harbor, and oo oa eR eo 
awaited the appearance of the pirate. Onthe following| ‘he Visiting Committee atten n 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. night the Alabama escaped by a channel unknown to the venth-day, ‘an 20th he os o the Sheet aaa 
Forrran.—News from Liverpool to the 29th ult. The | officers of the San Jacinto, and was again at large. Capt.| For the accommodation of the Committee, conveyan- 
popular feeling in Greece in favour of Prince Alfred of Semmes stated that he had burned twenty-three vessels, |ces will be at the Street Road Station on Seventh aid 
England, as King, continued. Contributions for the re-|and at one time was within seventy miles of Sandy|Third day afternoons, the 20th and 23rd inst., to meet 
lief of the distressed operatives in the cotton manufactur-|Hook. as the trains that leave Philadelphia at twoand four o'clock. 
ing districts of England, were progressing on a large| _Virginia.—No movement of Gen. Burnside’sforces took} Twelfth mo. 16th, 1862. Jozn Evans, Clerk. 
scale. A general meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph |place until the 11th inst., on which, and the following 
Company has been called, for the purpose of consid-|day, the Federal army crossed the Rappahannock. Gen. ike, it Wis acelin r Michi in 
ering a proposition for the issue of £600,000, new capi-|Sumner’s corps crossing at Fredericksburg, and Gen. b IED, at bis om ence fhe ecumseh, Mic oe 
tal, in preferred shares of £5, each bearing 8 per cent. | Franklin’s about three miles lower down the river. The the eel aiecai year of his age, AaRnon Conn 
interest, guarantied by the British Government in the|latter met with little opposition, but a fierce resistance esteemed member of Adrian Monthly Meeting. Sev is 
event of success. was opposed at Fredericksburg, during which the city|times during the last few months, while in oe a 
The Italian Chamber of Deputies, continued to debate |suffered severely from the artillery on both sides. It usual health, he expressed the belief that he ops = 
the Roman question. Among other propositions adopted | was soon found that the rebels had made most formida- live through the coming winter ; and manifeste Seam 
was one that the Parliamentary session of 1863 should|ble preparations to resist the further progress of the resignation to the will of his Heavenly Father. He ed 
assemble at Naples. Union forces. The whole mass of their army, under|®# diligent attender of our religious Meetings, and ona 
The stock of cotton in Liverpool was estimated at|Lee, Jackson, and others, was strongly entrenched upon |®" earnest concern for the maintenance of the ea x 
272,000 bales, including 23,500 American. Fair Orleans|a ridge of hills just outside of Fredericksburg, the en- and testimonies of my" religious Society in os a 
was quoted at 26d.; middling uplands, 21d. The mar-|trenchments being defended by a great number of pieces nal purity. Although he expressed but little a 
ket for breadstuffs was steady but inactive. The advices |of artillery, with rifle pits in front for infantry. On the latter part of his illness, quietly passing aa es felt 
from the manufacturing districts were unfavorable. 13th, the rebel entrenchments were attacked and stormed |™uch apparent suffering, those present at his close, 
Cape of Good Hope mails to the end of Tenth month, | by Sumner’s troops, but the concentrated fire of artill-|* consoling assurance that his end was peace. 
had been received. Very stormy weather had prevailed | ery and infantry, was so fierce, that they were compelled nannnrnnnnncnnnnnnnrnn nT nee 
at the Cape, doing much damage to shipping. to fall back. Another attempt with a body of fresh WM. Hl. PILE, PRINTER 
A letter from Egypt states that the smaller Suez canal|troops was alike unsuccessful. Gen. Franklin, who dg ; it a Deanenl ? ia Bank. 
has already been opened to the waters of the Mediter-|commanded the attack on the left succeeded, after a Lodge street, opposite the Peunsylvans i 


hard day’s fight, in driving the rebels about one mile, 
The loss of the Federal forces in this sanguinary contest, 
which continued throughout the entire day, is under. 
stood to be very severe. A great number of officers, in- 
cluding six brigadier-generals, were either killed or 
wounded. At the close of the day each army held its 
first position, except a slight advance in the left wing of 
the Union forces. On the 14th and 15th inst., the posi- 
tion of the two armies remained nearly the same, and 
except occasional firing between the advanced troops 
on either side, there was no renewal of the conflict, 
Many thousands of the wounded had been brought into 
Fredericksburg, and most of them removed to the north 
side of the river, as on the renewal of hostilities the 
rebel artillery would be likely to complete the destruc. 
tion of the town. Over seven hundred rebel prisoners 
were taken ; their loss in killed and wounded is not sup. 
posed to be nearly so large as that of the U. S. troops, 
which, it is feared, amounts to nearly or quite 10,000 
men. 

North Carolina.—Important movements appear to be 
on foot in this State. Twelve regiments of U. 8. troops 
left Newbern recently. The Raleigh Progress announces 
the landing of a large Union force in Gates County, and 
a despatch from Norfolk, states that Plymouth, N. @., 
the capital of Washington County, has been destroyed 
by fire, but by what division of the U. S. forces is not 
stated. . A free labor movement is progressing in Eas- 
tern North Carolina, and it is understood a plan is in 
preparation for establishing a loyal Government in order 
to accept President Lincoln’s proposition of compensated 
emancipation. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 207. 

The Markets, §c.—The exports from New York last 
week amounted to $4,233.800, and the imports to $2,- 
669,420. The specie in the New York banks on the 
15th inst., amounted to $36,708,754. The money market 
was easy, at 6 percent. for loans on call. Gold, 31} 
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Received from Danl. Williams, 0., $2, vol. 35, and 
for Jos. Williams, Ind., $3 to No. 27, vol. 36 ; from Wm. 
C. Taber, Mass., $2, vol. 35 ; from Samuel Chadbourne, 
N. Y., $2, vol. 35. 
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